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The Song of Songs 


ae FR 
ND a song it is. You 


have rightly named your 

poem, old bard, whoever you 
were. It trills like a bird in the 
wood 's edge. Nor is this the 
nightingale singing; for in his song 
is the prevailing note of sadness. 
Sadness is finally forgotten in this 
song. Love is found; and joy 
wings to the sky's edge, leaving no 
room for sorrow. Song, all song. 
uch argument has been had 

(D over this poem. Nor 
was it witless argument. Great 
matters are never witless. The 
theologians have thought and said 
this was a poem celebrative of 
Christ and the church. Nor is 
this futile fancy. Their theory 
may be incorrect but is not puerile. 
It is sublime. Better a sublime 
speculation than a scrawny truth. 
In all largest wingings of imag= 
ination or thought or faith we 
are pretty certain to have come 
close to the eternal dwelling place 


of truth. Nothing is so much to 
be feared as the being wingless. 
Wings may bear us many a 
vagrant place of sky or sea or 
mountain cloud; but the rapture 
of having the wings swift to fly 
is somewhat which can never quite 
pass into obscurity. Those who, 
reading this exquisite pastoral of 
love, thought of the Highest, were 
blessed men. I cannot quite pass 
over the littleness of soul which 
could slightly esteem such high 
dreaming. The matchless Lover 
was Christ; and the matchless 
Beloved was the church, the 
dream ran; and who could or 
can deny that behind the flower- 
ing hill and wold and_lilied 
silence and daydawn laughing up 
the sky, there is suc unique in~ 
terpretation? If no more venal 
sin than this be brought home to 
interpreters of poctry, then shall 
we freely absolve them. 

hat right has a purely pas~ 

toral poem in the Sacred 
Scriptures? i is a fair question, and 
one which was answered by af- 
firming this to be a poem of the 
Christ. If He was the theme 
who is the theme of the centuries 
and the eternities, then we can all 
see why this Song is here and 
why it is the Song of Songs. 
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We will not quarrel with such 
winged allegorists. We will, 
rather, love them for their spa~ 
cious moods. They are enough 
nearer truth than those dull in- 
terpreters who hug the ground. 
Better the dwellers in the sky 
than the dwellers in the dust. 
owever, the import of this 
essay is not to affirm this 
interpretation, nor to argue for it, 
but to call attention to what the 
writer believes to be the sweetest 
pastoral poem of ancient liter- 
ature. If to any this seem exag~ 
gerated praise, he will not contend. 
This is no strife of phrases but 
only the seeing a flower laugh out 
in sweet surprise like a wild fleur 
de lis among the sagging of lush 
meadow grasses when the Spring 
has been blooming long enough to 
sit down under the shadows in 
glad weariness. 
nno Greek poem nor in any 
Latin poem of the morning 
of the world can you find the 
absolute dew drip which abounds 
- in The Song of Songs. The wide 
sky is here by dark and dawn. 
This poet wasa voluptuary in the 
love he had for the out-of-doors. 
He runs wild through the woods 
as a fawn and swift across the 
daylight as a gazelle across the 
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uplands leading to the desert. 
The blowing wind, the falling 
dew, the dusky night, the lilies 
and the grapes at bloom are here, 
and here in such lavish wise as to 
drench you as you pass. Who- 
ever wrote this poem knew the 
out-of-doors by heart. Milton 
knew the outdoors by book. 
He mistells the outdoors things, 
having had them from others and 
not from sight and touch. He 
was city born and city bred and 
city wise, but knew not the oak 
and daisy as his fellow Londoner, 
Chaucer, knew them. 

ut this lord of the lute, 

who went bareheaded in 
the star-rise to write this meadow 
song, was one who had camped 
many and many a night with 
nothing to cover him save the 
coverlet of the black-blue sky 
dotted with stars, and woke at 
the dawn with the dewdrops 
glistening at sunrise in his tangled 
hair. When he sings I feel the 
meadow scent and walk amidst 
the apple trees. He is not talking 
about nature. He is out with 
nature. He is not admiring; he 
is absorbing. Nothing stilted can 
you find in any line or sentiment. 
All is free as birds which fly 
whatsoever way they will. 
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ani take the poem for the 
poem's sake, the argument 
of it appears to me to be this: 

maiden, for her beauty, is 
brought to the palace of Solomon 
the king to be espoused to him. 
She has a lover up and back in 
the northland hills. The king 
casts about this country maiden 
allthe blandishments and splendors 
kings have at their disposal. Her 
eyes are dazzled but her heart is 
not. Solomon is brave wooer. 
Himself is poet; and poets know 
the art of love. This beloved 
of a king is a shepherdess and 
calls to her shepherd lover, ** Tell 
me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 
where thou feedest, where thou 
makest thy flock to rest at noon,” 
The wooer calls her ‘fairest 
among women. ‘O my love,” 
he calls to her, ‘behold thou art 
fair, my love, behold thou art fair, 
thou hast dove's eyes, behold thou 
art fair, my beloved, and very 
pleasant.” Did ever lover not 
think and not say so? The cen= 
_turies pass and lovers do not 
change. What man could be 
found making love without a poet 
passion being on him and a poet 
passion being 1 in him and he seeing 
and saying how passing fair his 
beloved was? Solomon was not 
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a success as king, but was much 
the success as lover. The man 
who should attempt wooing 
without calling his lady fair and 
without saying her eyes were 
sweet would find some other who 
had more instinct for making love, 
come in and take his girl from 
him. And with good reason. 
The man who does not become 
poet when in love is undeniable 
and irredeemable prose. No 
woman should love him: loveless 
should he live and loveless die. 
ut despite all the king’ swoo- 
ing, the shepherdess has a 
homesick heart. The palace does 
not in her heart compare with the 
boundless beauty of Springtime in 
her native land. And then “the 
voice of my beloved,” she hears 
in her dreams and in her waking. 
Homesick and love-~sick, what is 
the king's wooing to her? So 
the poem runs with intervals of 
thought which at this remote and 
Occident time we cannot quite 
catch the meanings of, but we can 
perceive how her love-sick heart 
cares and pines for the shepherd 
lover, and her homesick heart 
yearns to the edge of heartbreak 
for the outdoors and nighttime 
and the perfumes from the bloom- 
ing grape, so that Solomon's re~ 
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gality of presence and of palace, 
to her are lessthan nothing. The 
poem ends with the love cry of 
love realized, “*Make haste, my 
beloved.” And then the greet= 
ing and the marriage are wisely 
and poetically left to the dream 
of such of us as may be poets in 
the making. 

true love which lavish 

wealth could not entice 
nor social position purchase, a 
love which held, like Lebanon 
cedars, deep of root stronger for 
the dale, preferring a shepherd to 
love to a king to amuse, why is 
not this Song fraught with wit 
for all the women and all the 
men while time leaves starlight 
and the darkness for wooing and 
the dove voice for sad measure 
to the which love lyrics may be 
sung? This is adequate poem of 
the heart, and has good right to 
be delighted in by all lovers who 
know how poetry and love are 
not two words but one. 

he shepherd for whom the 

shepherdess makes moan is 
not in the poem save by his shep-~ 
herdess's longing for him. The 
wooing king has his say and the 
wooed shepherdess has her say, 
howbeit not to the wooing king 
but to the absent shepherd. 
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hat the dialogue is a trifle 
tangled need not cause us 
disquiet. But disentangling it is 
as sweet as to untie the tendrils 
of the wild vine much matted in 
the luxuriance of summer growth. 
If we keep not track on the 
voluble cry of the lovelorn 
maiden, why vex us at that? In 
love it is so not the less. There 
is scant brain logic in the weep-~ 
ings and the callings of the broken 
heart: for hearts have their own 
tearful logic not the worse because 
it is not the logic of the brain. 
The logic of the brain is consecu- 
tive and prosaic, but the logic of 
the heart has great leaps, the 
unstudied leaps of the sob and the 
call and clutch as at the vanishing 
hand, and the following as of a 
receding shadow. But the heart's 
logic, for all, is right. It has no 
syllogistic form, yet is its own 
wisdom sure as the pillars of 
the world. Love though with- 
out brain logic is still definitive 
and is not inaccurate. Hearts 
come to their own, whatever 
that own may be, whether the 
wedding altar or a lonely grave 
or a baby's cradle. And the 
voicing of this psalm of this 
sweet love in dialogue is as at 
tractive as the pearl of dew upon 
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the wildwood flower. This is 
no place for hard and fast lit- 
erary canons. What care we 
for canons in the art of love or 
the fine art of tears? The 
anguished cry is not to be defined 
in the lexicon but has its definition 
in the heart. 
I think the king in this dialogue 
of song and sobs has scant 
chance for his eloquence. He is 
talking against a woman; and she 
will not wait till his stately 
periods are ended. She is in no 
mood for reply and question. 
She has no sense of the divine 
right of aking. She has glorious 
sense of the divine right of love. 
In the schoolroom there is sedate 
sequence of question and reply. 
This is no schoolroom and this 
woman has her say. She wants 
no parleying from the princely 
wooer but calls out wild longing 
to her absent shepherd lover. 
She will not talk to the king at 
all. She isnoarguer: she asserts. 
She knows what she knows. She 
wants what she wants. To her 
all else is persiflage. ‘Talking 
of her’ is what the king ‘wooer 
says. ‘Talking of him” is what 
the lovelorn lassie sobs. “I am 
comely” is the kingly egotist s 
suggestion. “I do not hear you 
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for my love’ is what the shep~ 
herdess replies; and she is ob- 
livious to the king and his shallow 
wooing. “I want him—him!” 
is what her heart is ever saying. 
hatever the genuine de~ 
cipherment, then, of 

this complicated literary form 
to me it appears to be this: A 
woman with a full heart of love 
is intent on her loving. What 
woman heart in such a_ state 
was ever intent on anything 
else? Woman is strikingly di- 
rect. Whatever she thinks 
about she speaks. She is scantly 
inclined to reticence; and what 
thing fills her heart is fairly cer~ 
tain to flower out on her lips. 
A casual listener to a woman's 
conversation could certify to the 
accuracy of this statement. This 
gentle shepherdess, brought from 
the Esdraelon hills and valleys to 
be wooed of the king keeps straight 
on at her heart having its say. 
Whatever the king says does not 
even elicit a rejoinder. She is 
talking to her theme and not to 
his. Her words, therefore, come 
in with the most delicious in- 
consequence, They have no 
conceivable relevancy to what 
the king says because she is not 
pursuing his train of thought but 
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her own. This view will, I 
think, go far to explain the chaotic 
character of this erotic poem. 
Irrelevant she is, regarding what 
the king is saying, but beautifully 
relevant she is as regards what 
she is thinking and whom she is 
loving. To me her grieving 
voice with its chaos of love 
notions is tangled as the wooing 
songs of many birds in the sunny 
days of Spring, each bird intent 
on its own quest of love, but 
only tangled to the listening ear 
of the one not engaged in the 
lyric love. To a listener there 
is interruption in the varying 
tunes; but to the birds which are 
bound on their own love-making 
there is no voice but theirs. 
This is explanatory of this poem, 
as I quite believe. 
he king lover talks of him- 
self and of her, compli- 
menting the two alternately. 
3 The woman talks naught of any 
save her beloved. She is, so far 
as her speech suggests, solely the 
seat of a heart wherewith to love 
her beloved. That is the woman 
of it. That is the divine wonder 
of woman, The king pours out 
his hot breath of passionate woo- 
ing, telling her how great he is 
and how fair she is; and she will 
Il 


interrupt at any point, and 
interrupts this wooer to talk 
about her absent shepherd wooer. 
What man would not love her 
for her love or would not feel 
truly safe in her heart's keeping? 
She does not hear the present 
wooing; she always hears the 
absent wooing voice. 
rom a cry of hers touching 
jealousy and her arraign-~ 
ment of it I gather that her 
shepherd is jealous; for she 
mentions only what pertains to 


her shepherd. And who could 
fault him if jealous? His Shu- 
lammite is taken to Jerusalem to 
be wooed by the king. He is 
only the shepherd. That other is 
wholly a king. But the shepherd 
knows not the sea depths of a 
woman's heart yet. The splendor 
of the king is less than the glamour 
of the evening cloud. which hangs 
above the setting sun. She turns 
back to the king and face toward 
the shepherd. Is not that love 
now and forever? Love takes 
no notice of thrones. Love takes 
notice of hearts, and hearts only. 
On this supposition of this literary 
form one could arrange the dia~ 
logue between the king and the 
peasant girl fresh from the field. 
She, never answering to him, but 
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ever replying to her own heart. 
For he is far away and under the 
stars, her shepherd with his sheep, 
and fluting upon his oaten pipe 
lonely madrigals, sad. as grief set 
to tears. 
8 a nature poem The Song 
of Songs is without com- 
petitor. The Hebrews were out- 
of-door people. The prophets, as 
ave shown in an article on 
“The Literature of Nature,” 
were more than any Greek or 
Roman bards, more than Theo- 
critus or Tibullus, rejoicers in the 
out-of-doors. They talked of 
what they knew. They flashed 
the sunlight of an intelligent de~ 
light all across the landscape of 
history and gospeling on which 
they strode. Sea, mountain, 
desert, plain, field, hill, sky, storm, 
wind, whirlwind on the desert, 
all found their place in the ma~ 
jestical music the prophet-poets 
made. 
I Rae is a barley field and 
wheat field goldening to 
harvest; and the tinting of gold of 
the banded sheaves shines on every 
page of that beautiful book. It 
is the book of harvest with its 
sickle ring and harvest song. A 
valid ground of comparison in~ 
stitutes itself between those two 
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Bible books, Ruth and The Song 
of Songs. Both are out-of-doors: 
both give a sense of the sky and 
the ground: both feel the dew 
and hunger for the rain. The 
earth is near and the heaven is 
blue as cobalt. But Ruth is the 
harvest field: and The Song of 
Songs is the spring breath. Ruth 
is the book of the farmer; and 
The Song of Songs is the book of 
the shepherd. No lamb bleats in 
the story of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
but a babe’s cry and laughter and 
cooing and the sickles’ ring and 
the gleaners laughter among the 
sheaves. 
B“ in The Song of Songs 
the lamb bleats for his 
mother, and the mother answers 
her bleating lamb, and the shep~ 
herd strides with the shepherd's 
rod and staff, alert for helping of 
his defenseless flock. In Ruth 
houses are always in sight, simple 
structures, truly, but habitations 
and a home. In The Song of 
Songs habitations are seldom visi- 
ble along the springtime hills glad 
with flowers and the gamboling 
of the flocks. Above is the deep 
sea~blue of the high far sky, and 
around is the swell and the sway 
of the hills and the valleys, and 
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there wander the shepherd and 
his sheep. In Ruth is a village 
with its humble, homelike ways, 
but no signs of the city nor 
crowded city streets, much less 
sight or knowledge of a palace, 
nor any doings of aking, In The 
Song of Songs are the crowded 
capital city and the cedarn palace 
and the kingly retinue and the 
stately king and the gold-and- 
ivory throne and the crown and 
the royal chariot as the steeds leap 
down the city streets, and the 
palace and the calling of the eager 
crowd, and the sleeplessness of the 
metropolis with the feverish ac- 
tivities of the city, all of which is 
background for a love-sick country 
lass forlorn for her shepherd and 
very desolate. The city voices are 
snarling like lion cubs; and the 
Shulammite sits and looks from 
her lattice but cannot see out for 
weeping. Her hands are wet as 
her cheeks and wet with the rain 
of tears as she calls across the city 
voices to their extinguishment, 


**My beloved! My beloved! O 
shepherd, my shepherd!’ And 
her heart is hearing the bleating 
of the sheep and the calling of her 
shepherd on the springtime hills 
playing a love lyric for his absent 
sweetheart. 
15 


he Song of Songs, then, asa 
lyric of a woman's heart is 
The Sonnets from the Portuguese 
of a long-departed yesterday. 
Since women were, women were 
such incomparable lovers. But 
not since love set its story singing 
in sobs has there been a putting of 
that bewildering passion deeper 
and more melodious than this. 
That alone would suffice to give 
The Song of Songs an immortality. 
Love is an immortelle; and its un~ 
withering beauty is in The Song 
of Songs. 

n the entire Bible mention is 
I made of thirty-five trees, 
seven spices, seven fruits, and seven 
flowers. The seven spices are 
spikenard, frankincense, aloes, 
cassia, galbanum, calamus, and 
myrrh. The seven fruits are 
apples, citron, figs, melon, mul- 
berry, pomegranate, and grapes. 
The seven flowers mentioned are 
rose, camphire, lily, pomegranate, 
myrtle, mandrake . almond blossom. 
The rose was probably a sweet~ 
scented narcissus. The camphire 
was, in color, gold and white and 
was sweet~scented. The lily was 
probably some sort of anemone. 
The pomegranate blossom was a 
scarlet flower. The myrtle blos~ 
som was white. The mandrake 
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blossom was dull blue and the 
almond blossom was at its first 
blooming, pink, but gradually faded 
away to a waxen white. 
ut The Song of Songs riots 
in these sweet growing 
things. You do not go among 
them, but live among them. This 
poem has vineyards, keepers of 
the vineyards, flocks resting at 
noon, the kids, the shepherds’ tents, 
houses, spikenard, myrrh, cluster . 
of camphire, doves, apple tree, 
shadows of the trees, hills, fruit 
of the apple, roes, winds of the 
field, mountains, winter rain, 
spring flowers, singing birds, trees 
of the wood, the dew, fig trees 
green with figs, vines, tender 
grapes, mountains of Bether, clefts 
of the rock, foxes, little foxes, the 
fleeing shadows, the wilderness, 
daybreak, flock of kids, odor of 
grapes, Mount Gilead, flock of 
sheep, sheep~shearing,sheep-wash~ 
“ing, mountains of myrrh, sweet 
flowers, hills of frankincense, Leb- 
anon, Shenir, Hermon, Carmel, 
the Mountains of Leopards, spices, 
gardens, wines, smell of Lebanon 
(which was the smell of cedars), 
a garden, a spring, honeycomb, 
honey, milk, plants, a young hart, 
orchard of pomegranates, lions 
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dens, the top of Amana, pleasant 
fruits, saffron, calamus, cinnamon, 
trees of frankincense, gathering 
lilies, aloes, chief spices, wilder- 
ness, a fountain of gardens, a well 
of living waters, streams from 
Lebanon, north wind, south wind, 
ravens, the sun, rivers of water, 
cedars, flocks of kids that appear 
from Gilead, dove in the cleft of 
the rock, a garden of nuts, the 
footsteps of the flock, feeding 
among the lilies, the moon, fruits 
of the valley, a heap of wheat, 
pomegranates budded, palm trees, 
a bed of green (cropping out), 
clusters of grapes, tree boughs, 
smell of apples, rivers, the field, 
the villages, the tender grapes, 
thorns, the smell of mandrakes, 
floods, doves’ eyes, winter, the 
rain. Does not this bewilder 
you? And is it not a Shepherd’s 
Calendar written long centuries 
ere blessed Edmund Spenser lived 
and wrote? This is a shepherd's 
world, 
hen there is in The Song 
of Songs a king's world of | 
wines, ointments, the king's cham~ 
bers, the tents of Kedar, Pha- 
raoh's chariots, a company of 
horses (cavalry), rows of jewels, 
chain of gold for the neck, bor- 
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ders of gold, studs of silver, the 
king's table, cedar beams of the 
house, rafters of fir, a banquet 
house, a banner overhead, flagons, 
the king sitting at his table, the 
city, the city streets, the broad 
ways of the city, Solomon's bed, 
the king's bodyguard (threescore 
valiant men), men holding swords, 
soldiers with swords at their 
thighs,soldiers with swords stand- 
ing guard, King Solomon's chariot 
of cedar, the king with a crown 
on his head and in royal regalia; 
the tower of David, the armory, 
a thousand bucklers, all shields of 
mighty men; much fine gold, 
ivory, sapphires, pillars of marble, 
threescore queens, fourscore con- 
cubines, and virgins without num- 
ber; chariots of Amminadib, 
shoes, princes’ daughters, a goblet 
of wine, tower of ivory, fish- 
pools in Heshbon, the gate of 
Bath-rabbim, Tower of Lebanon 
-which looketh toward Damascus, 
the king's purple, galleries, the 
best wine, daughters of Jerusalem, 
a seal, a palace of silver, boards 
of cedar, towers, palace wall, at 
the king's vineyard at Baalha- 
moth, a thousand pieces of silver, 
keepers of vineyards. These are 
regalities stately as the Jerusalem 
capital built by great King David. 
19 


et the singular thing not 
to be obscured is that 
in reading this love song and this 
song of the out-of-doors, we are 
scarcely aware of the king's 
presence or trappings, or capital 
city, seeing they are submerged 
(no lesser word will express the 
fact) by the dew and the night 
and the flock of the woman's 
beloved, her shepherd. As south 
winds blow through the city 
and through its highways and 
byways with varying poetry, so 
is all this kingly condition blown 
away by the country wind. The 
king is truly obscured by the 
shepherd; and Jerusalem is less 
on the landscape than the village 
which the shepherd and shep- 
herdess passed through, love~ 
making. 
have in my library three 
. singularly chaste settings of 
The Song of Songs. One is 
printed by the Vale press, and is 
done in their delightful style of 
printer's art, set in type which is 
as nearly music as can be thought 
up in type and 1s ‘* Composed in the 
fount known as the King's fount,” 
as the colophon has it. Could 
the homesick lassie of a long-van- 
ished springtime have seen her 
story on those pages, I feel certain 
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she would have kissed the page 
on which her love was told so 
artist-wise. On handsome paper, 
with artist type, printed in blacks 
and reds, how the story spreads 
itself like the black of the night 
and the deep red of the sunrise! 
he second setting is the “Song 
of Songs which is Solomons 
illuminated by Owen Jones.” 
How I love those illuminated 
pages, whose illuminator was poet 
enough to know that this poem 
was too beautiful to be set in dull, 
inlustrous black type, but must be 
set in the music of the chrome 
scale, in the wild luxurious pro-~ 
fusion of leaf and vine and flower 
with floriation and rubrication; 
and. his pigments spill themselves 
along the pages like wild flowers 
on the creek bank at springtime, 
and are as the drench of color 
when the waters tumble from the 
rocks and contrive rainbows in 
‘the sun. And specially is this 
true when he lights upon some 
passage in which he peculiarly 
delights. 
he other setting is “ The 
Song of Songs,” published 
by if B. Lippincott Company, 
with etchings by Edmond Bedouin 
and Emile Boilvin from designs 


by Bida. The book is done to 
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the heart of a bookman. Paper, 
printing, etching, binding, and 
heavy laying on of gold leaf are 
fair to see. The page is large, 
the margin wide, the interpreta- 
tive value of the etchings of in- 
spiring order. The artist saw, 
which is what the nameless poet 
of The Song of Songs did, so that 
there are two seers. The inter~ 
pretative value of the etchings is 
not merely that of the fields but 
of the heart. The tail pieces are 
from designs of Gustave Greux, 
and are given over to nature 
studies of sacred lotus, water 
crowfoot, the wild anemone, the 
cedar of Lebanon, ivy-leaved toad 
flax, apricot and hawthorn flow- 
ers, the water trefoil, the wild 
fennel flower, the juniper, the 
wild pear bloom, centaury, sea 
holly, thistle, the wild iris, ver- 
onica, bamboo, leaves of ivy, palm, 
and amaryllis. 

ut the man and the maid 
B are the theme of the 
pictures, though, to be sure, the 
love-making is of the field. The 
shepherd following the sheep with 
his crook, he and the shepherdess 
under the sky, cheeks close to~ 
gether, is how the picture of the 
poem begins. The shepherdess 
with the goat beside and the shep- 
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herd, with her one arm about his 
neck, and her arm is fair and his 
hand is strong, and then the shep= 
herdess alone and brooding among 
the pillars of the king's palace; 
then again brooding but deciding 
to go away home to him her so 
loveth—and afterward she is on 
her way seeking him. Then the 
picture of the shepherd among 
his flocks, angry, jealous, and 
brooding. Then the meeting of 
the lovers at the wine vat, and 
after, he of the shepherd's crook 
seeking her house. Then she at 
her house door watching for him, 
and afterward the two hand in 
hand coming to greet his mother 
and have her kiss. And now the 
king stands by his throne holding 
royal scepter; but next no sign 
of any king. Only two lovers, 
he pulling the apple branch with 
his hand down near enough for 
her hands to reach and pluck the 
apples while his left arm is about 
his beloved. Then in the pictures 
—lovers, and lovers and lovers. 
ressed into the morocco of 
the book with gold which 
dlows as with aged sunlight 1s 
a tablet to express that on 
which The Song of Songs is 
scrolled, and bearing the tablet 
up are two gold wings. The 
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conceit is luminous in beauty and 
expression. Golden wings are 
what The Song of Songs has a 
right to to type its winging its 
shining way across the years, and 
may stand throughout as the em- 
blem of the poem. 
ys Edmund Spenser's Epithala- 
mion his description of his 
bride reads as a portrait of the 
bride in Solomon’s Song; and 
what Edmund Spenser has set 
his poet seal to is poetry. That 
poet of poets knew where poetry 
resided. 


* Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres 

shining bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheeks lyke apples which 
the sun hath rudded, 

Her lips lyke cherryes charm- 
ing men to byte, 

Her breast like to a bowle of 
creame uncrudded, 

Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 
er snowie neck lyke to a 
marble towre 


And all her body like a pallace 


fayre.” 


his incapacity of love in 

man and woman to find 

words wherewith to equal one's 

beloved in love's estimation, must 

have in it a wistful thrill to all 
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those whose sad hearts have ever 
been visited of love. The picture 
in Solomon’s Song is oriental, 
luscious, sensuous, but not volup-~ 
tuous,—the giving way to the 
brush dipped in dews and dawns 
and starlights and hot noons to 
have it limn every feature of face 
or form dear to love. No sen- 
suality is here but a sense of love 
putting everything into visibility 
with one sole intent to make the 
beloved appear the king of men 
or the queen of women. That 
vain endeavor love always makes, 
bruised at the best, to make what 
we see in one we love to be seen 
by the unenamored eyes of others. 
Words cannot bear the weight 
love would have them bear. 
Il love lyrics attest this. 
The Amoretti of Edmund 
penser may show the broken 
purpose of a high intent. Love 
knows no words are adequate and 
_thereforeis predatory of all words, 
and marshals them into singing 
companies and tutors them to out- 
sing the larks of morn and the 
nightingales of night and all the 
cheery companies of Spring. Let 
no voice be dumb. All words 
must hold a lyric and bring their 
singing into passionate chorale and 
say.’ My love, my love.” so that 
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those who would comprehend the 
poetry of love must remain ready 
to be drenched with words, 
quenched with words. The wild 
wind rush is but the tumult of a 
mighty heart. 
weete Themmes! runne 
softly till I end my song, 
is how the dear poet of the 
Prothalamion entreated the stream 
to the end that love-words might 
have their chance for melody. 
Somebody, everybody must hold 
breath when love is orator and 
minstrel, So let the lover king 
and the lovelorn maiden, heart- 
sick for her absent shepherd, tell 
the beads upon their rosaries and 
forbid them not, seeing all such 
words are the expressed juices 
of poetry. 
B* ho, for the open spaces of 
the earth and sky! Turn 
back upon temple and palace and 
steeps of stately J erusalem. Leave 
them to their own fervid voices. 
We are vexed with them. We 
are tired of the tramp of the 
troops of merchandise, the tramp 
of soldiers and the voices of the 
crowd, and are on our way to 
where the birds twitter from the 
boughs and the runnels mumble 
music like a drunk musician. Ho 
for the hills! Feet, be blithe as 
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the wings of birds. We are 
homesick like the shepherdess for 
the shepherd and his flowering 
hills. Spring is come and we 
are come to Spring. 

he prevailing surprise of this 

nature song, appears to me 
to be its adeptness in opening vis~ 
tas. Like the turns in a vagrant 
stream, each turn brings a new 
landscape. Each item would lend 
a chapter caption to John Ruskin 
and inspire a poem in Tennyson, 
We do not read; we see. We 
trudge along these sloping paths 
that wander far afield. There 
are no roads save through the 
village, and these are straggling 
paths trodden out by vagrant, un= 
hurrying feet of sheep. In noth- 
ing do we feel the inhabited 
world. We are out on the hills 
and free and far—why, the eagle 
flying as a cloud is not so free. 
The spaces of the pasture and the 
sky are before us. 

here is scant utility in evi- 

dence in The Song of Songs. 
The kisses are here but not the 
bread and cheese which are said to 
be necessary to go with kisses. 
The vegetables of the Holy Land 
are not named. ‘The trees, the 
spices, the flowers, the flocks, the 
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shepherd, and the tended sheep 
are solely visible. The vegetable 
garden 1 19 not along the hills we 
wander on. There is not a hint 
of the utilitarian in this Song as 
there is none in Rosalind’s Forest 
of Arden. We are out, hungry 
by and by with wandering afield, 
but so country hungry as not to 
care about what we eat. A drink 
at the brook or a plucking at a 
wild green~grape cluster, or a 
little berry~picking by a rock, or 
a plucking down the bough of 
the ripening apples, shall provide 
us with abundance of nature's 
daily bread. We shall trust to 
the honeycomb and the goat 
milk. We are out in the wild 
open, careless of to-morrow as 
the lambs and flowers. We can- 
not overstate the charm of this 
nomad life and love, mingled 
almost to the point of inebriety 
as we toss aside the dusty coat 
of perplexing care and come to 
the blue sky and the shepherd 
dreaming on his pipe. Care- 
worn? Why, bless me, who 
is Care? I have not met that 
wight and am in no ee 
mood for seeing company. 

to the open fields! Smell ‘is 
grapes at bloom. 
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urner's Rivers of France is 
a picture book to which 
I turn with unvarying delight. 
That chiefest landscape artist of 
the world, as I truly believe, has 
gone from city to city and stream 
to stream in the storied land of 
France and has welcomed the 
poetry of landscape which no 
other artist has so adequately 
penciled and has set it down with 
a penetrative, imaginative vitality 
which had been praise to Shake- 
speare, and so has given pictures 
of morn or even or daytime’ 8 
prime or of the quiet night. Be- 
fore I lay me down to sleep I 
peep into this dreamful book and 
set my heart at evensong by look- 
ing on a picture where is slanting 
sun nearing the sky's edge or 
stream’s brim, and on the deep 
rest of that picture set myself 
toward toil or rest. Not other- 
-wise is The Song of Songs—all 
picture, all country, all delight. 
We know the shepherd's pipe is 
playing ; come, let us go. 
dmund Spenser's Shep- 
hearde’s Calendar is a 
twelve-months companionship 
with a love-sad shepherd and. his 
sheep. And, provided Spenser 
be our shepherd, we will go any 
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whither, seeing so there is al- 
ways good company. Colin has 
all the year, surly Winter and 
greening Spring, and all the months 
which neighbor with either, and 
his shabby winter sheep and their 
shabby shepherd with his lonely 
heart go wandering through the 
year. His winter time is told of: 


“You naked trees, whose shady 
leaves are lost, 
Wherein the byrds were 
wont to build their bowre, 
And now are clothd with mosse 
and hoary frost, 
Instede of blossoms, where 
with your buds did flowre; 
I see your teares that from your 
boughs doe raine, 
Whose drops in drery ysicles 
remaine. 


x= & in his March month is 

the coming of the Spring: 

“The grasse nowe ginneg to be 
refresht, 

The swallow peepes out of her 

nest, 

And cloudie welkin cleareth. 

For Winter's wrath beginnes 
to quell 

And pleasant Spring appeareth. 


*Seest not thilke same Haw- 
thorne studde, 
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How braglyi it beginnes to budde, 
And utter his tender head? 
Flora now calleth forth eche 


flower, 
And bids make readie Maias 

bowre, 
That newe is upryst from 

edde.” 


As Maye feels this won- 
der: 


** For thilke same season, when all 
is ycladd 
With pleasaunce: the ground 
with grasse, the Woods 
With greene leaves, the bushes 
with blosming buds, 
Youthes folke now flocken in 
every where, 
To gather May bus-kets and 
smelling brere, 
And home they hasten the postes 
to dight, 
And all the Kirke pillours eare 
day light, 
- With Hawthorne buds, and 
swete Eglantine, 


And girlonds of roses, and Sopps 


in wine. 


“A” June is here: 
* Tell me, what wants 


me here to work delyte 
€ symple ayre, the gentle 
warbling wynde, 
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So calm, so coole, as no where 
else I fynde: 

The grassye ground with 
Daintye Daysies dight, 

The bramble bush, where Byrds 
of every kinde 

To the waters fall their tunes 
attemper right.” 


nd drear November comes 
to pass: 


“The sonne of all the world is 
dimme and darke: 
The earth now lacks her 
wonted light, 
And all we dwell in deadly 
night. 
O heavie herse! 
Breake we our pypes, that shrild 
as lowde as Larke; 


O carefull verse!" 


** The mantled medowes mourne, 
Theyr sondry colours tourne, 
O heavie herse! 
The heavens doe melt in teares 
without remorse: 


O carefull verse!” 


nd now W inter is come 
again: 


** Gather together ye my little 
flocke, 
My little flocke, that was to 
me so liefe; 
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Let me, ah! lette me in your 
foldes ye lock, 
Ere the breme Winter breede 
you greater griefe. 
Winter is come, that blowes 
the balefull breath, 
And after Winter cometh 
timely death.” 


And ever sad with Winter, but 
never glad with Spring is Sheap- 
herd Colin, moaning like Autumn 
wind for unattainable Rosalinde, 
who 


“Of my rural musick holdeth 


scorn. 


he Song of Songs appears to 
me to be a compound o 
Edmund Spenser's The Shep- 
hearde’s Calendar, Prothalamion, 
Epithalamion, and Amoretti; in 
short, the very juice of poetry 
and the out-of-doors and the 
human heart. Though The Song 
of Songs has not the Winter of 
-The Shephearde’s Calendar, but 
only Springtime running toward 
ummer s prime, being another 
Shephearde’s Calendar of the 
pulse-bounding Spring. Let us 
say of Solomon’s Song: 
“To weave thy rhymes and 
roundelayes 
Which thou wert wont on 
wastfull hylls to singe, 
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I more delight then larke in 
Sommer dayes: 
W hose echo made the neygh- 
bour groves to ring. 
And tempt the byrds, which in 
green Spring 
Did shroude in shady leaves 
from sonny rayes, 
Frame to thy songe their cheer- 
ful chiriping, 
Or holde thye peace for 


shame of thy awete layes.” 


hou whom my soul loveth, 
tell me where thou feed- 
est, where thou makest thy flock 
to rest at noon. Truly this is 
a song. How deep this quiet, 
how blue this sky and how soft 
this shadow where we are 
minded of this sibillant sing- 
ing!— Thou makest me to lie 
down in green pastures, thou 
leadest me beside the still waters. 
The city is vanished like a faded 
cloud. 


R ere gentle quiet reigns re= 
mote from enemies,” is 
a soft saying mixed with the rain 
taken from Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, which shall describe the 
sense which is on us in J he Song 
of Songs. 
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e are invited to wander 

“forth by the footsteps 

of the flock,’ where the sheep 
paths zigzag up along over the 
hills in journey, if journey we 
must. O country quiet, thy name 
is peace! And as the shepherdess 
sets foot upon the sheep paths and 
over pasture places, she comes 


upon the flocks of the kids beside 
the shepherd's tent. ‘There is the 
sun shining at hot noon and the 
sunburnt shepherd's tent. Truly 
we are very far removed from 
the habitations of mankind. We 
are come deep into the country, 
where there are only tents, and, 
looking far as eye can trace the 
scene, not one village of the sober 
dwellings of men is visible. The 
shepherd, the kids, che tent, the 
pastures—all out of doors and the 
sun shining hot; and we are glad. 
The shepherd has seized the lily 
among the thorns. He finds the 
‘apple tree at the turn of the road 
that leads into the wood where 
the apple tree grows wild. Man 
is left behind; but the apple tree 
is pensioner and friend. The 
shepherd woman wanders far 
among the various trees, and she 
softly says: “I sat down under 
its shadow with great delight.” 
And in the wildwood at the early 
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apple-growing, sands drift in the 
wind and lift like pillars of smoke, 
the dust of caravan and the mer- 
chantmen seen from afar, let them 
pass on with their myrrh and 
frankincense and gold and mer= 
chandise. They tend toward 
J erusalem. We take a wedding 
journey. Let them pass. 

hear the wooing king calling, 

calling and wooing and tell- 
ing his beloved how fair she is: 
Thou art beautiful, O my love, 
as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, 
terrible as an army with ban- 
ners... . The daughters saw 
her, and blessed her; yea, the 
queens and the concubines, and 
they praised her. Who is she 
that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with 
banners?" But this is king's talk, 
not shepherd talk. Howbeit it 
is poet talk. All lovers become 
poets. Would we had heard 
the shepherd lover describe his 
mistress s beauty to the tinkling 
of his harp. He had not talked 
of “the tower of David built for 
an armory where hang a thousand 
bucklers all shields of mighty 
men. He had used some simile 
of mountain pillar reaching for 
the dawn; but it 1s worthy of con- 
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sideration how slight a change in 
simile need have been made for 
king’s lips and shepherd's lips 
when wooing is the task. Love's 
talk is neither king's nor shep- 
herd's talk, but only lover's talk. 
nd now we climb toward 
Lebanon's brave moun- 

tain, where the cedars grow and 
outlast the stumbling years. We 
see very far, and farther still, for 
is not this Mount Hermon shining 
white with snow? Lebanon is 
black—grown to cedars; Her- 
mon is white and glistening as no 
fuller can whiten garments, And 
this is the Mountain of Leopards. 
No shepherds lead their timid 
flocks this way; and this wild 
roar comes from the lion's den. 
We are among the wild beasts. 
Foxes are in the vineyards, but 
leopards and lions and lions’ dens 
are far from the haunts of men. 
These prowl afar. And the 
leopards stealthy spring and the 
lions roar, and the timorous 
mother sheep is bleating for a 
wee lost lamb. Come, let us go 
backward toward the flock along 
the hills. We are tired, and the 
way was long, though sweet. 
Here is goat's milk and the honey 
dripping from the comb—honey 
and milk for bread, what syba- 
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rites they are become who wander 
far among the fields. We catch 
the odor of Lebanon's cedars, 
borne upon the wind and find a 
spring and lean and drink its 
waters cold as snow. We pass 
an unanticipated orchard planted 
along the frontiers of the un- 
inhabited solitude by some lover 
of solitude. 


garden inclosed is my 
sister, my spouse; 
A spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed. 

“Thy plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits; 

Camphire, with spikenard, 

“Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon, with all 
trees of frankincense; 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the 
chief spices. 

“A fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 

And streams from Lebanon.” 


nd we hear the clamorous 
music of the running 


stream, living water, a stream of 

Lebanon. Small wonder some 

outlander has planted an orchard 

here amidst Nature's silences, and 

has a garden where spices perfume 

the air even by daylight, while 
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at night they make the dusk heavy 
with their odors like a drug. 
e are hungry. How 
hungry out-of-doors 
people grow. And it is well to 
be hungry. Let us eat the pleasant 
fruits sitting among spices and 
odors. And we sit so solaced 
eating pleasant fruit where the 
north wind blows from off the 
far mountains for a space and 
then the south wind streams up 
the long valley. “Awake, O 
north wind, and come, thou south 
wind, blow upon this garden and 
these lovers sitting in the spicery 
and shadows, “Thou spreadest a 
table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies, says a shepherd; 
but true it is that a sumptuous 
feast has been spread for these 
dwellers in the field. They have 
wine and milk and water from 
the snowdrifts of Hermon and 
from the cedarn shadows of the 
steeps of Lebanon, better than 
wine and milk. We have eaten 
apples and grapes, turning toward 
purple, and honey and the honey~ 
comb taken with our hands from 
the hives behind the rocks; and 
the invitation of the wilderness 
is hospitality itself, “Eat, O 
friends; drink, aye, drink abun- 
dantly, beloved!” 
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= he the shepherdess sobs 
and smiles, “My be- 
loved!’ And other women with 
other beloveds says 


*W hat is thy beloved more than 


another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women? 
What is thy beloved more than 
another beloved, 
That thou dost so charge us?” 


o which challenge she replies 

with ready volubility, as 

only a woman in possession of 
her beloved can reply: 


**My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thou- 
sand, 
*“His head is as the most fine 
gold, 
His locks are bushy, and black 
as a raven. 
“His eyes are as the eyes of 
doves by the rivers of waters; 


Washed with milk, and fitly 


set. 

“His cheeks are as a bed of 
spices, as sweet flowers: 

His lips like lilies, dropping 

sweet-smelling myrrh. 

“His hands are as gold rings set 
with the beryl. oe 

“His legs are as pillars of mar- 
ble, set upon sockets of fine 
gold; 
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His countenance is as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars. 

“His mouth is most sweet: yea, 
he is altogether lovely. 


This is my beloved, and this is 
my friend.” 


is mouth is sweet and meant 

for kisses. When was it 
women did not say so when they 
were deep in love? “I am my 
beloved’s: my beloved is mine.” 
she saith, dwelling fondly on 
“my beloved.” The sound of it 
is pleasant music to her heart. 
“My beloved.” And is it her 
beloved's voice singing in anti- 
phon: “Thou art beautiful, my 
beloved, as Tirzah.” King or 
shepherd, what matters? It is 
the lover's voice we hear and 
that suffices. Stay not, but 
come. 


e see the flock of goats on 
Gilead; we see the 

‘sheep which come up from the 
washing white as the snow of far, 
fair Hermon. We hear the dove 
moaning from the rock; we see 
the morning looking forth; we 
see the fair moon rise and spill 
its silver clean across the pasture 
fields and rocks of mountain and 
of hill. We feel the dew and 
the clear sun shining in its strength, 
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We wander among the garden 
of nuts and sit and crack them 
with our teeth. And the call, 
“Return! Return! O Shu- 
lammite. O Shulammite, return 
that I may look upon thee.” Itis 
the King lover's call, “Return, 
return, O Shulammite.” The 
King half sobs. 


“Thy neck is as a tower of ivory; 
Thine eyes like the fish-pools 
in Heshbon, by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim: 
Thy nose is as the tower of 
ebanon : 
Which looketh toward Da-~ 
mascus. 
‘Thine head upon thee is like 
armel, 
And the hair of thine head like 
purple: 
The king is held in the galleries. 
“How fair and how pleasant art 
thou, 


O love, for delights! 
“This thy stature is like to a 
palm tree, 
And thy breasts to clusters of 
grapes. 
“T said, I will go up to the palm 
tree, 


I will take hold of the boughs 


thereof: 
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Now also thy breasts shall be as 
clusters of the vine, 

And ae smell of thy nose like 

es, 

“And me roof of thy mouth like 
the best wine, 

For my beloved, that goeth down 
sweetly, 

Causing the lips of those that 
are asleep to speak.” 


nd what woman born but 

loves to hear her lover 

praise her and name her fair? 
But she answered to this call: 


*T am my beloved's, 
And his desire 16 towards me; 
I rest content. 


he hears not, heeds not the 

King—but heeds and hears 

her shepherd. ‘*‘ Come, come, 

come, calls the shepherd. 
“Come.” 


“Come, my beloved, let us go 
forth into the field ; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

“Let us get up early to the vine~ 
yards ; 

‘Let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape ap- 
pear, 

And the pomegranates bud forth: 

There will I dive thee my loves, 

The mandrakes give a smell, 
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And at our gates are all manner 
of pleasant fruits,new and old, 


Which I have laid up for thee, 
O my beloved.” 


nd they go hand in hand, 
: “with wandering steps 
and slow,” saying: 


*“Many waters cannot quench 
love, 

Neither can the floods drown it: 

If a man would dive all the 

substance of his house for love, 

It would utterly be contemned.” 


he lover calls : 


“Make haste, my beloved, 

And be thou like to a roe or to 
a young hart 

pon the mountains of spices. 


nd can we in this blowing 
wind which cometh very 


far, rid us of the sense that it is 
Spring? Does not eternal Spring- 
time shine far and fair across these 
happy hills and pasture fields? 
The breath is the breath of Spring 
and the tune is the tune of Spring 
and the voices all commingling, 
whether of bird or man or woman 
or lamb or wind or brook or 
dripping spring along the grassy 
ways, sing one name, always one 
name—the happy name of Spring. 
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Autumn never shadows toward 
us on the pastures of The Song 
of Songs. Really, it appears as 
if here were an eternized June 
time. The flowers are so preva~ 
lent that the sheep are feeding, 
always feeding, among the lilies. 
They are too filled with gladness 
to lie down at noon. They are 
eating where the lilies toss to 
every wind. What can s0 pic- 
ture Spring anywhere as the wild 
abundance of flowers? Prairies, 
mountain meadows, stream banks, 
edges of deep drifts of snow, 
everywhere in Spring the sway- 
ing multitudinous flowers, mad 
as some spirit mad with joy. 
have just made a pilgrimage 
among the haycocks and the 
buttercups and the daisies. What 
a rejoicing pilgrimage it was! 
What shall shake it from my 
memory? What visions of de~ 
light were mine while mile on 
‘mile—the hundred miles I 
tramped or ran through daisies 
and buttercups! And the sway- 
ing wind rocked them, rocked 
them, never weary, and never 
sad, always smiling like happy 
children, and from the woods the 
wood thrush called and the bobo- 
link shook music from his wings 
with inebriated delight, and at 
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evening the vesper sparrow sang 
in the shadows; and I was mad 
as the bobolink, for was not the 
world at Spring, glad Spring, 1 1m-~ 
memorial Spring, man 8 Spring, 
God's Springtime 
which on some glorious morning 
shall lift into immortality, having 
been translated to the skies? 
he meadow scents, the music 
coming we know not 
whence, nor caring whence, the 
perfumes wafting from every 
growing thing, the gladness of the 
world exulting like a merrymak- 
ing of angels, the sky smiling with 
the tossing fields of flowers, the 
inhaling of the odorous air being 
a thing to dawdle over like the 
reading a sweet poem for the 
very love and laughter of it, and 
the lambs dancing round their 
mothers, and the dust answering 
now and then to the fall of the 
pattering rain, and then the dust 
smell mingled with the timothy 
breath! Have I not been in all 
of this and am I not come once 
again to reading The Song of 
Songs? And is not all I had felt 
and seen, here and more, ah more? 
For is not this poem written by 
a poet, and I am but a listener 
for a voice and a looker for the 
vision. 
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O blessed poet of The Song 
of Songs, how found you 
Spring was the minstrel of the 
vear and the beloved of God, 
and how came the resurrection 
of the voices and the visions of 
the Spring to break your heart 
and make your minstrelsy so 
passing sweet that all these years, 
with all the poets all these years 
have brought, have not brought 
an ode to Spring like to yours? 
ove must needs be melodist 
for such as would feel the 
deeptided Springtime and madri~ 
gal its memory into an everlasting 
picture. Where are the thousand 
poets who have sought to drown 
out the voices of the birds at 
orison of morn or night, at dawn 
of Spring, when you are here? 
hey are all grown quiet 
like a dried-out brook. 
Their voices are all grown weary 
when you sing. They knew their 
master. Sweet masterpoet for 
the Spring, tune your harp with 
all its strings entwined in vari- 
colored flowers fresh plucked 
from valley and from hill and 
wet with dew and memory of 
the night, —tune that tuneful harp 
and play ; ; and as you play sing 
out your heart full-throated as 
the thrush or mocking bird : 
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ome away—For, lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone. 

“The flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of 
the birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land; 
the fig tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. 

Plainly we have had nor heard 
such melody as this. Dear 
Melodist, if you would play on 
we could not grow weary ever. 
Spring is on the skies and like- 
wise on the hearts and hills. I 
hear her singing, Spring with 
naked feet and laughing face 
and unfretted heart and lips that 
out lyric all the linnets at full 
song : 

“Awake, O north wind; and 
come, thou south; 

Blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow 
Guta: sms 

“Let us get up early to the 
vineyards ; 

Let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape 
appear, 

And the pomegranates bud 
forth.” 
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lways Spring! The be- 
» loved is not only leading 
his flock where the flock feedeth 
among the lilies, but he has gone 
out to gather lilies, 
lways Spring! And the 
staying ig so sweet, and 
the Spring 1s so glad, the day- 
time will not suffice, and so the 
tarrying is “until the daybreak 
and the shadows flee away. 
ere grows the rose of 
Sharon, and here the lily 
of the valley, and here the thorns 
are pungent in odor and angry to 
the touch, and here in later Spring 
the harvest apples ripen. 
nd the moon shines bright, 
and the morning dawneth 
fair, and the sun shines hot, and 
we go to see the fruits of the 
valley, and to see where the vine 


flourisheth. 
nd the smell of the bloom- 
ing grape! It must be 
 Junetime! “And the pome~ 
granates bud forth, and the man~ 
drakes dive a smell.” Gs Truly it 
1s Springtime. 
All's Spring ! 
he dew, the dark, the silver 
streams of moonlight, the 
dear light of the crystal stars, the 
wilderness and solitary place, the 
ruddy dawn, the sun's wild torch, 
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the blooming grape, the apples 
smelling like a garden of flowers, 
the vineyard, the mandrakes 
giving a smell, the call of the 
shepherd, “Come, my beloved, let 
us go forth into the fields and I 
will give thee loves, O my be- 
loved.” The Winter is past! the 
Spring is come! The dew is 
falling in the night ; and the in-~ 
vitation sings with double voice, 
the voice of the shepherd and 
shepherdess—*Come, my beloved, 
let us go forth into the field!” 
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